ON  EDUCATION

Aristotle is more difficult. His influence on human
thought has been enormous, though different from Plato's.
In morals and in politics., as in natural history, his approach
to a subject is scientific and inductive. But his gritty style
and prosy manner are not attractive, and though there are
many translations of his Ethics (some extremely bad), there
is as yet none with notes for English readers.1 Still the
Ethics is one of the great books of the world: it propounds
a clear, rational, noble view of the art of living; and it is
fascinating and stimulating to take his list of the separate
virtues, and his detailed account of each, and compare
these with our own views on the subject, seeing where we
should agree or differ, where we have gone beyond
Aristotle, and where we can learn from him.2

But, it will be said, do you expect everyone to learn
Greek, and are you not adding an enormous subject to an
overcrowded curriculum? The answer to both these ques-
tions is 'No'. For anyone interested in literature and
language to be ignorant of Greek is a great loss, but
obviously only a small number of persons will learn it. But
the others can easily make the acquaintance of Greek
thought in the translations. Nor does the programme
suggested here demand much time; though it contains
nourishment for a life-time, its bulk 5s small. There is no
question of an elaborate study of Plato, still less of the
Stoics, whose moral thought alone concerns us. Half-a-
dozen books on the shelves of the school library and effec-
tive encouragement to read them, in or out of school hours,
open the door to a great world.3

1 Mr Rackham's translations (one in the Loeb Series, one published by
Basil Blackwell) are excellent.

9 Books m. c, 6 to rv fin. These books and x. 6 to end are of most interest
to the ordinary reader*

8 For Socrates and Plato, the World's Classics Selections'from Plato, The
Republic, translated and edited by Professor Cornford, Portrait of Socrates', by
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